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HERE has been a general com laint among the teach - ; 


ers of ſchools, that the Second Part of the Grammati- 


eal Inſtitute is a work too complex and difficult for young 
beginners in Grammar. The — is ſenfible oF the 1 I 
neſs of this complaint: for Grammar 1s à ſubject difficult . 
in itſelf and not eafily comprehended even by adults. But 
it is impoſſible that children ſhould underſtand fully the na- 
ture of language; terms of art, abſtratt and complex ſub- 
zedts, are beyond their comprehenſion. It 15 a miſtake that 
children ever learn their nativ tongue by rules; they learn 
24 by the ear and by practice. Rules are drawn from the 
moſt general and approved practice, and ſerve to teach young : 
fludents how far their own practice in ſpeaking agrees 
with the general practice of the nation, and thus enable 
them to correct their errors. For this purpoſe, rules are 
highly uſeful; und altho the young pupil may not fully com- 
prehend them, when at ſchool, yet he commit them to me- 
mory, he voili afterwards recollect them with eaſe and apply \ 
them with advantage. 1 2 

The object of this little compendium is to bring the general 
phrinciples of our language into as ſmall a compaſs, and to 
expreſs them in as familiar a manner, as poſſible. Minute 


diſtinctions, exceptions to general rules and critical remarks WW 
are omitted; for they ſerve only to perplex aud diſcourage 


the young learner. This work is merely introductory to the 
2d Part of the "_— where the inſtructors of ſchools and 
the advanced ſtu dent will find what is neceſſary to a correct 
knowledge of the Englifh tongue, with many new rules, ex- 
planations and remarks. | . | 


Hartford, February 5, 1790. 


S ]] 
Ruoudiments of Engliſh Grammar. 
: Of | Engliſh Grammar. 


; | What is Engliſh Grammar PM =— 

HE art of ſpeaking and writing the Engliſh lan- 
4 guage correctly, according to rules and general 
pratice, 5 | — "_ 
Where are the rules of the language to be found  _ 
In the language itſelf, | 5 
Eive an inſtance of a rule in the Engliſi language. | 
If we ſpeak of more things than one, we add an 

s or et to the name of the thing; as two books, four box - 
es, where s is added to book, and es to box, It there. } 
fore becomes a rule of the language, that the plural 
number of names ſhould be formed by adding Ss or es 
to the ſingular number, or name of the thing. 


What is meant by an exception ts a rule? 


It is where a word differs in fome particular, from 1 


other words of the ſame kind. 


8 Give an example, 
When we ſpeak of two or more oxen, we add en to 
ox, the name of the animal; this is therefore an ex- 
ception to the rule; for if we followed the general 
rule of adding s or es to this word, we ſhould ſay 3} 


LES, 


ten impoſlible. 


| | which is rig 


bn rat 
My do we not always follow rules ? 
F Becauſe language is made by praftice and when 
practice differs from rule, it is better to follow-prac- 
$ tice than attempt to alter it, which is difficult and of- 


What is meant by practice? T 
The general cultem or manner of ſpeaking in a 
nation, . 


When people | differ in practice, how ſhall we know which 


ö ic right ? | 
| By examining the language itſelf to find ſome rule 
er reaſon in one practice, to give it the preference. 
Give an example. 
Some 4.54 ſay khoufen inſtead of houſes, To find 
t, look to the general rule, which 1s, to 
fpeak of many things by adding s of es to the name, 


| as tree, trees: pen, pens ; horſe, horſes ; church churches ; 


therefore it is the beſt practice te add s to houſe, and 


* ay houſes, | 
| - io is language formed? 
By letters, ſyllables, words and ſentenees. Letters 
form ſyllables, as pen is a ſyllable formed by the let- 
ters p,e,n, pronounced at a breath. Syllables form 


Words, as fer and ny united make penny. Words 


make ſentences, as, vice is an evil, 

How many letters are there in the Engliſh language? 
43 Twenty-ſix 3 a, b, e, d; e, f, g, h, i, j, k, l, m, n, o, p, q, , ſ, t, u, 
V. w. X. v. z. * | Pe i 


* 


af * It is NOT neccllary in this place to explain the Powers of the let» 
bers; this is fully done ia the firſt part of my Inſtitute. 
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Ho many ſorts of words are there? 
Six; nouns, articles, pronouns, adjectives, verbs 
and particles, WY. 


Of NOUNS. 
Mat is a noun? 

It is the name of any thing, which conveys an idea 
without the help of another word. 


h Give ſome examples. | 

The names of things which we can ſee, feel, hear 
and taſte are nouns,as book, table, ſun, earth, ſky, noiſe, 
roſes, lugar, ſalt, which convey ideas of themſelves. 
So alfo names of ideas in the mind, of virtues and 
vices, are nouns, as, reaſon, faculty, notion, honor, 
love, friendſhip, juſtice; mercy, pain, pleaſure, ſhame, 
cruelty, drunkenneſs, theft. 


| How many kinds of nouns are there ? 
Two, proper and common. | 
5 . What is a proper noun ? 
The name of a thing, of which there is but one. 


Grove examples. a 

The names of perſons, places and rivers are proper 
nouns; Miſlifippi is a proper noun. for there 1s but 
one river called by that name. Philadelphia, 1s a 
proper noun ; and ſo are Connecticut, Maſſachuſetts, 


% — 4 
eee 


and names of perſons, as John, George, Richard, 1 


Daniel. | | 
What is a common noun ? 

The name which is common to a ſort of things ; as 
tree. This name is common to all trees. So horle, 
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dog, cat, ox, are common nouns, becaufe each is the 
name of all the individuals of that particular kind. 


1 FHP Mat is an article? 
A word that limits or regulates the meaning of a 
Boun, r | | 
How many articles are there in Engliſh v 
Two; a and the. | 
| What is the uſe of a ? 
It has the ſenſe of one, and placed before a common 
noun, it confines the meaning to one particular thing, 


but without telling which thing of a number 1s 
meant, | | 


Grve examples. | 
A man means the ſame as one man; but does not 


inform us which of all men is meant, A tree is one | 


tree; @ Chair 1s one Chair, 


| What is the uſe of the? 

It is uſed before nouns to point out one particular 
thing, or a certain number of particulars, diſtin 
from others of the ſame kind, and ſuppoſed to bz 
" known. | 


Gwe examples, - 

The PRESIDENT, is the Preſident of the United 
States, diſtinguiſhed from other Preſidents. Tie 
twelve apoſtles ; th: city of Philadelphia. 

Can the article a be placed before proper names ? 
Not generally, 4 Boſton, a Newport, a John, are 
nat generally good Engliſh, Sometimes we mayuſe 


{uch phraſes by way of compariſon, as Philadelphia 
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is « Manchefter for its manufacturers. Boſton or 
Charleſton is a Paris for. politeneſs, General Waſh- 


ington was @ Fabius in war. 


How many numbers are there in Engliſh — ? 
rn oy fingular and plural, | 
+ Explain them. 
The fingular number ſpezks of one ming! thus 
when we lay, a book, a knife 


be in the ſingular number. - 
The plural ſpeaks of more | than one; as books, 


knives, papers. 


How do we know whether a noun is in the f ngular or 


plural number ? © 
In general. the plural i is known by the ending of 


the word, which is in s or es; thus book is ſingular, 


theſe nouns are ſaid to 


but books is plural; bex is eee plural. This 


is the general rule. 


What words are there which vary „ from this general ps 9 | 4 


There are ſome, which change the letter f in the 
fingular, into v in the plural; as fe, lives, loaf, loaves; 


wharf, wharves, | 
Mat others vary 7 tne rule? 


There are ſome words which bave the plural end- 6 


ing in en, as men, oxen; others are ſtill more irregu- 
lar, as mouſe, mice; foot, feet, Some nouns ending in 
form the plurai by ies, as body, bodies. 


What other remarks have you to make reſpecling nouns ? 
There are ſome which have no plural, as wheat, 


flax, gold, pride, There are others whic h have no 


fingular, as aſhes, fetters. There are {ome which 


FT” ten 
are the ſame in both numbers; as ſheep, deer, trout. 
Are proper names of men and cities ever uſed in the plu- WM. 
ral number ? 5 | 

In a few inſtances, where there are two perſons or 
Places of the ſame name. Thus, we ſay, with pro- 


riety, the two Howes, the two Smiths, There are twe il / 
 Wilmingions, one in Delaware and one in North-Caro- - 
i 


- 


lina, 5 | | 
What is caſe in Grammar? 

A particular ending or poſition of a word, to ex- Wo! 
preſs ſome relation it has to other words. e 


Have nouns any caſes? 4 

NF They may be ſaid to have three caſes ; The nomi- 
nativ, the poſſeſſiv and objeftiv. 
=_ How ave theſe caſes known ? 1 

The nominativ and objectiv are known only by 
their place ; the nominativ going before the verb, 
and the objectiv following it. Thus John ſees 
Thomas.“ John is ſaid to be in the nominativ caſe, 
and Thomas, in the objectiv. | 


How is the poſſeſſiv caſe known ? 

By its ending : This caſe ends in s with a comma, 
thus, John's, Thomas's; and denotes that one thin "8 
belongs to another; as John's hat ; where hat is ſai 
to belong to John, 


What is gender in Grammar ? 
Gender denotes the difference of ſex. 


Vat genders ere there ? 3 
There are properly but two; maſculine and femi- 


(4) 
ne. Irf Engliſh all males are of the maſculine gen- 
r, and all females of the feminine, Things with- 
t life, as trees, rivers, hills are ſaid to be neunter, that 
of ng gender. 8 
How are the genders diflinguifhed in the Engliſh lan- 
age & 1 e 
In general by a different ending of the names of 
imals ; as lion, Loneſs ; lion is male or maſculine ; 
oneſs is female or feminine. Sometimes the genders 
eexpreſſed by different words; as, duck, drake, bull, 


OW. 


Of PRONOUNS. 
What 1s a pronoun ? 
A word which ſtands in place of a noun, Thus 
nſtead of ſaying © our Preſident is a great man, we 
ught to reſpe@ our Preſident;“ we ſhould ſay, * our 
rrelident is a great man, we ought to reſpe& him,” 
im is here a pronoun ſtanding in the place of our 
prefedent. | . | ; > 
Which are the pronouns, flanding for perſons ? 
They are, I, thou or you, he or ſhe, we, ye and 
hey, When a perſon ſpeaks of himſelf he love 8 
hen one ſpeaks to a pezſon preſent, he ſays, thou, 
Dr you; when one ſpeaks of an abſent perſon, he ſays, 
e, of a male; and ne of a female. When we ſpeak 
of a thing not having life, we ſay it. * = 


* This word, it, is alſo uſed when we ſpeak of infants of, either 
\ . 4 ' 
| / 


— n 7 
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Mat ic the plural of theſe pronouns * 
The plural of J is 2098 = 2 of thou or you 
Je or you the plural of ke, ſie and it is they, 
Vary theſe pronouns in the caſes. 
| Singular number. 
Nominativ. Poſſefiv. Objectiv. 
4; OS; mine me 
Thou or you thine or yours, thee or you. 
He his ---- man | 
She *- , - Hers her 
it | = 1 
Plural number, 
We ours us 
ye or you yours ou 
they g | n | — 
What other pronouns are there? wn, 
There are ſome adjectiv pronouns, ſo called becauk 
they are always joined to nouns ; theſe are my, thy 
her, our, your, their: which words cannot be uſe 
without a noun, as my pen, your book. | 


| Are there any others ? | 
There are ſome pronouns, called definitiv, becauſe 
they limit the ſignification of nouns; as this, that 
other, any, ſome, none, one. This, that, other have plu 
rals, thefe, thoſe, lothiers. | 
| Mat other pronouns are there? 
Ihe relativs, who, which and what ; and the diſt 
butivs, each, every, either, . 


Why are who, which and what called relativs i 
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Zecauſe they uſually relate to ſome noun which is 
led an antecedent ; as this is the friend, whom I love; 
nd is the antecedent and whom the relativ. Who, 
ich and what ſometimes aſk queſtions, and then 
y are Called znterrogativs, _. | 

How are they uſed ? | 
Vo refers to perſons ; which and what ſometimes 
perſons, and ſometimes to things ; we ſay in aſking 
eſtions, which or what man; as well as which or 
at book. 33 x 
What are tlie caſes of ho? 
The nominativ is who, the poſſeſliv whoſe, and 


> objeQuv, whom. Dy | 
What is the uſe of the diftributivs, each, every and 
her ? 5 GETS | 5 
hey denote a number of things or perſons taken 
parately : Thus here are twenty men, each, or every 
of whom lives in Hartford. i | | 
What is the uſe of own and ſelf ? 
They are joined to pronouns to expreſs an idea 
th — force or emphaſis : This 1s my own ; 
y elf did it. Self makes ſelves in the plural. 
Of ADJ ECTIVS. 
nat is an adjectio ? 5 
A word which expreſſes ſome quality or eireum- 
* of things; as, a good pen, an idle boy, the four 
aſons, | 
Tell me the difference between nouns and adjectivs. 
Nouns are names of things; and adjectivs expreſs 
* quaitixes of things. | ; | 


Fu] 
- 'Grve ſome examples. 
Pen is a noun or name; good, bad, arp, . 
blunt are qualities or properties that may belong 
the pen. Paper is a.noun ; white and clean are adje 
tives. : a 8 


How do you know a noun from an adjeQtiv ? 
A noun, being a name of a thing, makes ſenſe 
itſelf, without any other word; thus, ſun, moon, ſta 
ſky, earth, ſea convey clear ideas alone. But an 2 


jectiv does not make ſenſe, unleſs it is joined or reſe 2 
to ſome noun, Thus when we ſay clear, this do 
not make ſenſe alone; but if we ſay clear water, cl 4 


M, we ſpeak ſenſe and people underſtand us. 
- Are ad jectivs ever varied? 
Thoſe adjeRtivs that expreſs qualities, which mi 
be of a greater or leſs degree, are varied to exprels ti 
degrees. | 


How many degrees are there ? 
Three, poſitiv, comparativ, ſuperlativ. 


What does the poſitiv degree expreſs ? ' 
The þpoſitiv expreſſes a quality, without reference 
any addition or diminution, as, good, bad, gre 
ſmall, high; bright, wiſe, ſweet, 


What does the comparativ degree expreſs ? 
The comparativ expreſſes the quality in a greater 
leſs degree, as better, worſe, greater, ſmaller higher. 


What does the ſuperlativ degree expreſs ? 
The fuperlativ degree exprefles a quality in 
higheſt poſſible degree; as beſt, worſt, brighte 
wiſeſt, ſweeteſt. £ 


| th 


[us l 
How are theſe degrees formed? 
8 


The comparativ is formed by 
poſitiv; as great, greater; wiſe, wiſer, 

The Superlativ 18 formed by adding 7 or eſt to the 
poſitiv; as great, greateſt; * wideſt. 

Mat adjectivs vary from the rules 3 

Words of many ſyllables, which do not take er and 
et, to make the comparativ and ſuperlativ. We ne- 
ver ſay benevolenter, benevolenteſt. 
jo How do we expreſs the degrees of quality in ſuch cafes ? 
ls By placing more and moſt before the words, as more 

benevolent, moſt benevolent. | 


How are good, bad, fore, little, many or much, near 
nil o1d and late compared? | 


| Thus 
good | better beſt 
bad or evil worſe worſt 
fore former firſt 
litelle leſs or leſſer leaſt 
! many or much more molt 
F near ncarer neareſt or next 
older oldeſt 
old or | or 
elder eldeſt 
h lakes - © lateſt - 
| late] or or 
| latter | laſt 


- Are there any other degrees of qualities? 
A ſmall degree of certain qualities is expreſſed by 
the ending iſſ, as whitith, blackiſh, A great degree, 


adding r or & to tho 
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1 | 
but not the greateſt is expreſſed by the adjectiv very, 


as very great, very wiſe, very juſt, 


VE RB. 
What is a Verb? *. 
A part of fpeech, ſignify ing action or being. 
| How many kinds of verbs are there ? . 
Two; tranfitiv and entranjittv, A tranfitiv verb 
denotes ſome action which paſſes from an agent to an 


object; as John loves fludy. Here the action of loving 
paſſes from John the agent, to ſtudy the object. 


What is an intranſitiv verb? 

An intranſitiv verb expreſſes action or being, which 
is confined to the agent; as, I run, he lives, they ſleep. 
* when the verb is intranſitiv, no object fol- 

ows it. | | 


How many things belong to a verb ? 
Four; perſon, number, time and mode. 


How many perſons are uſed with verbs ? 
Three—3s in the ſingular number, 7 write, thou 
writeſt, ke writes, In the plural, we write, ye or you 
write, they write. 


How many times or tenſes are there? 
Three; preſent, paſt and future. An action may be 
now doing; as I write, or am writing. The verb is 
then ſaid to be in the pręſent tenſes An action may 
have been done ſame time ago; as I wrote or have 
written : The verb is then in the paſt time. When 
the action is yet to come, the verb in the future time: 

as 1 all or will wriitce 1 


19]. 
What is mode in grammar f 
The manner of repreſenting ation or bei ng. 
How do the Engliſh expreſs time and mode ? 
Prineipally by the means of ſeveral {mall words 
alled euxttiaries or helpers ; viz. do, be, have, ſhall, 
ill, may, can, ſhould, would, could and mult, | 


Which are the modes? 
The Infinitiv, the Indicativ, the Imperativ, and the 


Subjunftive | 

F De 
The Infinitiv expreſſes action or being, without li- 
itation of perſon or number; as, to write, 
The indicativ ſhows or declares an action or being; 
s, I write, I am: or ſome circumſtance of action or 
deing; as, I can write, I muſt ſleep; or aſks a queſtion; 
3, Do I write? | 


— 


The imperativ commands, exhorts, or prays; as, 
Frite, go do thou grant. | 

The Subjunctiv expreſſes action or being, under 
ome condition or uneertainty; and is commonly 
preceded by a conjunction, adverb, or ſome other 
ord ; as, II write; I wiſh 1 were in the Elyfran 


ids. 


Fe 
| What are participles? 

They are words which are formed from verbs, and 
is Wav the nature of verbs, nouns, or adjectivs. 

* How do they end ? 

ve Wl In a4, t, n, or ing. Thus from the verbs, move, 
in Each, write, go, —are formed the participles, moved; 
e: Haught, written, going, | | 


B 


„% he does not walk.“ 


. him.“ | 


not chooſe any.” 
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[48] 
| What is the uſe of do as a helping verb ? 


It has four uſes, 1 ft, To expreſs emphaſis or op 
polition ; as, © perdition catch my ſoul, but I do low 


thee,” OY 1 
24, To ſave the repetition of another verb; as, > 
_ writes better than you do ;” that is, better than voi 


write. | 
3d, To aſk a queſtion : “do they write)“ 
4th, It is elegantly uſed in negativ ſentences ; as, 


In all other caſes it is obſolete or inelegant, 


| What is the uſe of be and have ? 
As helpers, they are ſigns of time. 


Mat is the uſe of ſhall ? 
In the firſt perſon it foretells ; as, © I ſhall go; we 


Mall ſpeak.” | | 
In the ſecond and third perſons, it implies a com 


mand or determination; as * he ſhall go; you ſhal| 
write,” | 
What is the uſe of will ? 
In the firſt perſon, it promiſes; as, I will pay 


In the ſecond and third, it foretells ; as, © he wil 
ſpeak ; you will go.” Cn: 
ES What is the uſe of would ? 

In the firft perſon, it denotes a paſt, or conditional 
promiſe ; or mere inclination. It is often uſed inWe 
the preſent time, in declaratory phraſes; as, I woulaiMVe 

| : e 

In the ſecond and third perſons it expreſſes in Mhe 


| (19k 
lination 5 as, „he would go; you would an- 
er. | 


' What is the uſe of ſhould ? 

In the firſt perſon, it commonly expreſſes event 
erely ; ; as, I ſhould write, if I had an opportun- 
it 
ao the ſecond and third perſons, it expreſſes duty 
r obligation; as, * You ſhould help the poor ; he 
hould go to ſchool, | 

When an emphaſis is laid on Rould or would, it va- 
ies their meaning. | 


5 


The Hzlrixc Vans are thus 3 


Preſent Time. | 

we To vs: © To Have, Can. 

do I have T can | 
mW hou doeſt or doſt Thou haſt or Thou canſt or 
ar you do you have you can 

le does or doth He has or hath He can 

Ve do We have We can 
ae or you do. Le or you have Le or you can 

hey do They have They can 
ill Pat Tims. 

did FE had T could 

hou didſt or. Thou hadft or Thou couldſt or 
118 ou did You had . You could 
ine did He had He could 
1088V e did We had We could 

e or you did Ye or you had Ye or youcould 


in. hey _ They had They could 


[20] 
Preſent Time, 
May —  -- Mill 
1 may I ſhall Iwill 
Thou mayeſt or Thou ſhalt or Thou willt or 
You may , Youſhall | You will 
He may He ſhall He will 
Wie may We ſhall We will 
Ye or you may Ve er you ſhall Le or you will 
They may They ſhall They will 
_ Paſt Fime. 
I might I ſhould 1 would 
Thou migkteſt Thou ſhouldſt or Thou wouldſt or 
or you might You ſhould  ._ You would 
He might He ſhould He would 
We might We ſhould We would 
Ye or you might Ye or you ſhould Ve or you woult 
They might They ſhould They would 


Muft has no variation. 
| Howe is the verb be varied in the modes, times and pe 
*. verb ze is thus varied, and united to the 0 
helping. verbs. . 
Ix IN ITIV Mop. 
Preſent Time, detlardtory. 


Singular. Plural. 

T ain We are 

'Thou art or you are. pe are or you are 
He is hey are. 


HC Dr vulgurly. 
1 30 RT” be 


ill 


b or 


uli 


bet 


re 


I was 
Thou waſt or 
| you was 


He was 
I have been 


Thou haſt been or 


you have been 


He has been 


F 


You be Ye or you be 
Hle is They be 
I may be 1 
Thou 1 1g be or We may bs 
you may Ye or you may be 
He may be They may be 
I can be 
Thou canſ be or We can be 
you can he Ye or you can, by 
He can be They can be 
I muſt be We 
Thou or you muſt be Ye or you | ouſt be 
He muſt be They : | 
| Conditional. 
F would be Y 
Thou wouldſt be We 5 
You would be Ve or you þ would be 
He would be They | 


Could, ſhould and might are uſed. in this tima, and are 
raried in the ſame manner. 


Paſt Time, declaratory. 


We were 


Ve or you were 
They were 


* you bave been. 


* 


— — <4 "I 


[ 22 ] 


I had been 

Thou had ſt been or We | 

_m had been Ye or you þ had been, 

e had been They 

I could be | 
Thou couldſt be or We 
you could be Ye or you þ could be, 
He could be They 


Would and fhould are varied in the ſame manner; 
but theſe forms of the verbs are not much uſed in the 
paſt time, except after other verbs, or in negativ and 
interrogativ phraſes. 


I might have been | | 

Thou mighteſt have been | We might have been 
or you might have been | Ye or you might have beet 
He might have been They might have * 


I ruſt have been, &c. 


I could have _ 

Thou couldſt have been or We 
You could have been Ve or you cen 
He could have been | They , 


Should have been and would have been are varied i in the 
ſame manner. 


bet AH hong boo 
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I may 8 

Thou mayeſt or | We 
you may nave been Yeor you ray hav 
He may They a 

| Future Time, | 

I ſhall be 1 


1 - 
Thou ſhalt be or We 


you ſhall be Ve or you þ ſhall be, 
1 He ſhall be | They | 
| I will be — . 
Thou wilt be or We | 
you will be Ye or you þ will be, 
pe Hie will be | They 
mall have been 
cr: (Thou ſhalt have been or | We 1 : 
thelVou ſhall have been | Ye or you þ ſhall have been. 
and le ſhall have been They | 


] will have been 

[Thou wilt have been or | We 
You will have been Ye or you þ will have been. 
He will have been. They 145 


Imperativ or Commanding Mode. 
Be thou, or ge yo or be you 
Do thou be Do ye be or do you be. 


Subjunctiv or Conditional Mode. 
This is formed merely by placing, if, tho, Suppoſe 


whether, or ſome word implying condition, before the 
he Indicativ Mode thro all its variations: Thus If I am, 

if thou art, &c. Except the following form of the 

verb, which is only in the ſubjunRiv, preſent time. 


vel 


1 If I were | 
If thou wert If we were 

| If you were If ye or you were 
If he were If they were, 


[Let the learner be taught to add the paſſiv parti- 


— 
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ciple of verbs to the foregoing as I am turned, ] 
could have been turned, &c. 


Thow is a principat regular verb varied in the froera 
modes, times and perſons ? 


The verbs which are regular are varied in this man. 
Ter, 
| Turn, 
In THz Invicativ Mops. 
Preſent Time, declaratory, 
Singular. Plural. 
I turn | | 
Thou turneſt or We 
you turn Ye or you 
He turns or They 
he turneth. | 


or with the n n thus: 
I do turn 
Thou doſt turn We 
you do turn Ye or you þ do turn, 
He does turn or "They 
He doth turn 


1 may turn 
Thou mayeſt turn or We 


you may turn Fe or you f may turn. 
He may turn They 


I can turn 


Thou canſ turn or We 


ou can turn Ye or you þcan turn, 
e can turn They 


rn, 


Mm. 


I's] 


Conditional forms. 
I maght turn 
Thou mighteſt turn or | We might turn 


vou might turn Ve or you might turn 
He might turn They! might turn. 
I would turn 


I ſhould turn cid] in the ſame manner. 
J could turn, l 


Paſt Time, 
I turned' F 
Thou turnedſt er We 
Yau turned | Ye or you turned. 
He turned | | They 


with the helping verbs, thus : 
J have turned 
Thou haſt turned or We . 
you have turned _ Ye or you have; turned; 
He has or hath turffed They "= 


I had turned 


Thou hadſt turned or We | 
you had turned Ye or you had turned. 
He had . They 
I may = : 
Thou mayeſt or} > 
you ng n Ye or you Lay: have 
He may gs G 
I could 


turned. 


Thou couldſt | We 
„ n you bog have 
He could | 


* 


[ 26 ] 
I might have turned} 
I would have turned Yin the ſame manner, 
I ſhould have turned 


, , I Future Time. 
I ſhall turn m7 | 
Thou ſhalt turn or We n 


ou ſhall turn Ve or you ſhall turn, 
He ſhall turn „ ar” | 
I will turn 
Thou wilt turn or We | 
ou will turn Ye or you will turn, 
le will turn They _ 
I ſhall ö 3 5 \ | 
Thou ſhalt or We : 
you ſhall have turned. Ye or you RE 
He ſhall _ e e 
J will 
Thou wilt or} = We 1 2 
ou will Thave turned. Ve or you ws = 
le will : © —_— 
In the Imperativ er commanding Mode, thus, 
Turn or Turn, or | 
Turn thou or Turn ye, or 
Turn you Turn yoa. 


The SubjunRiv Mode is always formed by placing 
if, thou, whether, ſuppoſe, or ſome other word imply- 
ing condition, before the verb as it is in the Indica- 
tiv Mode, in its ſeveral variations, _ 


n. 


n. 


0 


8 
2 
* 
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Of PARTICLES. 


Mat are Particles ? 

They are words which connect and modify other 
words, and ſhow the ckifferent frelations between 
words or lentences, | 

How are they uſually divided? 

Particles are 2 into conjundtions, prepoſitions 
and adverbs, . 

| IWhich are the conjunftions ? 

The moſt common conjunttians, . are, and, if, or, 
nor, either, neither, but, ſince, unleſs, alfo, therefore, 
wherefore, tho, alſo, yet, becauſe, whether. 


What is their uſe ? 

The uſe of conjunctions ts to connect words and 
ſentences ; as, Hartford and New- Haven are the 
capital towns in Connecticut; but they are not ſo 
large as New-York.” 


Which are the prepoſitions ? 
A, above, below, before, behind, after, for, from, 
about, around, in, into, to, beneath, on, upon, to- 
wards, againſt, of, under, over, among er amongſt, 
between, with, without, at, by, betwixt, within, thro, 
amid(t, beyond, during. | | 
What is the uſe of prepelitiens ? 
Prepoſitions are. commonly ſet befere nouns, to 
ſhow ſome relation between them and other words; 
as, to me, for us, between them, go with George, come be- 
hind them * | 3 
Note, when any of theſe words or adverbs are united with verbs, 
they properly become a part - f the verbs, by way of affix or addition; 
as, to caſt up, to come off, to part with, | 


2 
— 


[28] 
Which are the ad verbs ? 

The adverbs are very numerous; for b adding 9 
to almoſt any adjeAiv, it becomes an adverb. But 
the more common adverhs are, — always, be- 
| , by, ever, enough, far, hence, here, how, hither, 

thither, whither, indeed, much, no, not, never, now, 
often, out, perhaps, rather, ſeldom, till, then, thence, 
there, very, When, well, where, whilſt, or while, to- 
day, yeſterday, to-morrow, Moſt words 2. in 
ly are adverbs. | 
What is the uſe of adverbs ?. 
Adverbs ſhow the time, place or manner of action 
as it was done wee, bravely, it is here; when was it 
done ? Sh 


Or adverbs how the degrees of qualities, as, whe i 


| Slag beautiful, and ſincerely pious. 


Dzxrzcriv AND IX XZ IAR VIEIBS. 


What ts a. defediv verb? 
It is a verb which wants lome of the common va- 
riations of Mode and Time. 


Fry the defettiv verb OUGHT ia the ſeveral perfons. 
I,ought 
Thou oughteſt or We ought 
you ought _- Le or you ought 
He ought. They ought. 


What is a regular verb in Engliſh ? 
A verb, whoſe paſt time and paſt participle end in 
ed; as, turn, turned, ee e 
When the paſt time or paſt participle has any other 
ending than ed, the verb is led. Irregular. 


ew 
| How many claſſes of ivregular verbs are there? 
Three; firſt, ſuch as have the preſent time, the paſt 
ime and participle all alike ; as put, he has put or 


30 


But 


be. 
her WAS put. : ORE 7 
a Secondly ; ſuch as have the paſt time and partici- 
ace, ple only alike ; as, bind, I bound, or was bound. 


Thirdly ; ſuch as have the preſent time, the paſt, 
git and participle all different; as write, wrote, written, | 
A Lrsr or InxeEGULAR VERIS. 
on; 4 F urft Claſs. ©: a0 
Such as have the preſent and paſt time and parti- 
„ Mchple alike : beat, burſt, caſt, coſt, cut, heat, hit, knit, 
e 18 let, put, read, rent, rid, ſet, ſhed, ſhred, ſhut, flit, ſplit, 
ſpread, thruſt, wet. | — 
Note, beat has ſometimes beaten, for a participle, 
and heat, heated, | | 


Second Claſs. 


| Thoſe that make the paſt time and participle alike, 
but different from the preſent time ; as the follow- 


Va 


ing: = 
Prefent, Paſt and part, | Preſent, Paſt and Part, 
Awake — 7 dene ben 
abide abode unbend unbent 
behold beheld bereave . bereft 
in bind ounck I bbeéſeech beſought 
bleed - bled, _{} leap loapt or leaped 
breed bred I lend lent 
f bring brought ' Floſe loft 


build built or builded make made 


buy bought 
pick 2 | 
creep Crept 
deal dealt 
dig dug 
dream dreampt 
dwell dwelt 
feed fed 

feel felt 


fight 
End 
flee. 
fling 
eld 
2 
gird 
grind 
hang 
have 
hear 
keep 
lay 
lead 
leave 
mean 


Thoſe that have the preſent 
different ; as the following ; 


fought 
found 
fled 
flung 


gelt or gelded 


gilt or gilded 


girt or girded 
ground 


hung or hanged 


had 
heard 
kept 
laid | 
led 
left 
meant 


| {ſweep 


{weat 


teach 


tell 
think 


| weep 


wind 
work 


wring 
win 


Third Claſs. 


met 
paid 

rent 

ſaid 

fought 

ſold 

ſent 

ſhot 

ſlept 

ung 

ſmelt 

ſpent 

ſpun 

ſtood 

ſtuck 

ſtung 

ſwept 

{wet 
taught 

told 

thought 
wept 
wound 
wrought or worked. 
wrung | 


. won 


* 9 
, Paſt and participle all 


bein woken won, AY ﬀaO A , aa OMA OA au. RNA; a, A oO mg . aww yagut pi gan fo 4 a 


—— 1 


Be. 
bear 
begin 
bid 
bite 


blow 


all 


break 
chide 


chooſe 


cleave 
come 
croW] 
dare 
die 


fly 
forſake 


Tree ze i 


get 
give 
go 
IOW 
ew 
ide 
old 


NOW 


Preſent Tenſe. ; 


Paſt. 


Was 


bore or bare 


began 
bade bid 
bit 


blew 


broke 


chid 
choſe . 


clove or clave 


came 
crew 
durſt 
died 
did 


drew 


drank 
drove 
ate 
fell 
flew 
forſook 
froze 
got 
gave 
went 


grew 
hewed 
hid 
held 
knew 
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P articiple. 
been 


borne or born 


begun 
bidden 
bitten 
blown 
broken 
chidden 


choſen 


cloven or cleft 


come 
crowed 
dared | 
dead or died 
done 
drawn 
drank drunk 
driven 
caten 

fallen 
flown * 
forſaken 
frozen 
gotten 
given 

gone 
grown 
hewn 
hidden 

held or holden 
known 


li 
4 


AB en > 1 A I „ 


| 
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. Tempe. 


| Paſt. Participle. 

load loaded loaded or lende 
ly or lie lay lain 23 
mow mowed mov 
ride rode ridden 
ring rang or *. rung 
riſe roſe riſen 
run ran run 
ſee ſaw ſeen 
ſaw ſawed ſawn 
ſeeth) ſod ſodden 
ſhave ſhaved Maven 
ſhake ſhook ſhaken 
ſhear ſheared Morn 
ſtrew ftrewed ſtrewn 

alſo 8 
ftrow ftrowed trown 
ſhew ſhewed ſhewn 

alfo 
ſhow ſhowed ſhown 
ſhrink  ſhrank-or ſhrunk ſhrunk 
ſing Tang or ſun Jung 
ſink ſank or ſu ſunk 
fit ſat Fitten 
fla flew lain 
Nide ſlid flidden 
{mite ſmote ſmitten 
ſow ſowed Town 


ſpoken 


ſpoke 
. or ſprung ſprung 


laded 


la n 
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Preſent Tenſe, Paſt. Participlo. 
- | 4 hole 3 
n Wick ſtunk 5 ſtunk 
trike ſtruck ſtruck 
pit ſpit ſpitten ; 
trive ſtrove ' . #ftriven 


wear ſwore ſ worn 

ell ſwelled ſwollenor (wellee” 
ing ſwang or ſwung ſwung | 
. {ſwam or ſwum ſwum 


—_ took taken 
ar £ = —_— ___- torn 
hrive throve thriven 
hrow _ threw thrown 
ead trod trodden 
year ' wore - _ worn 
eave "wove woven 
rite wrote 5 written 
ax Ws” waxen 
SE N T EN CA. 
What is a ſentence? 0 


A ſentence is a number of words ranged in proper 
rder, and making complete ſenſe, 


Maat does the formation of ſentences e on ? 
On agreement and government, 


What is agreement? 
When one word ſtands connected with another 
ord, in the ſame number, 8 gender and perſon. 


340 


7 What is government? 
It is when one word cauſes another to be in ſony 
caſe or mode. 


Ka THT: 
A verb muſt agree with its nominativ caſe in'nun 
ber and perſon, : | 


EXAMPLES. 


W the folemn ſtile: Thou readeſt, he readeth, y 
read, ; 
In the familiar ftile : I go, he goes, we go, you go. 
ExPLANATION. | 


Thou is the ſecond perſon ſingular number, and ſ 
is the verb, readeſt. 2 is the third perſon fingular 
and ſo is readeth, Yeis the ſecond.perſon plural nun 
ber, and ſo is the verb read, And 1t may be obſerve 
in the familiar ſtile, that each verb is in the ſame pe! 
ſon as its nominativ word. 


| T 
Twg or more nouns ſingular connected by a copy 
lativ conjunction, muſt have verbs, pronouns and nul 
agreeing with them in the plural number. 

_ExAMPLE 8. 


1, Envy and vanity are deteftable vices, 
2. Brutus and. Caſſius were brothers: they well 
{riends to Roman liberty. 


on | | | 
" EXPLANAT ION. 
1. Enny and tatit, are both nouns in the fanguii 


[Omg 


um 


wen 


| WE 
number, but being joined by the eopulativ conjunc- 
tion and, they require the verb are to be in the plural 
number. 3 

2. Brutus and Caſſius are both in the fingular num 
ber, but being united by a copulativ conjunction, they 
form a plural and require the verb were, the nouns 
brothers and friends and the pronoun they, to be in the 
plural number. 


1 III. 

Nouns of multitude, though they are in the ſingu- 
lar number, may have a verb and pronoun agreeing. 
with them either in the ſingular or plural. f 


E XxAMP IL E 3. = 


The afſembly ig or are very numerous; they are 
much divided. My people ts or are fooliſh ; ten 
have not known me.” The company was or were 
noiſy, 125 „ 8 
EXPLANATION. | 
Aſſembly is a noun of multitude, and may be united 
with is in the ſingular, or with are in the plural num- 


ber. The ſame is obſervable of people and company. 


1— — : — - 1 hs 


NoTz, We ſhould have ſtrict regard to the meaning of theſe col. 
lectiv nouns, in determining whether the ſingular or plural number is 
moſt proper to be joined with them. And if the indefinite article a or 
an precedes the noun, the verb muſt be ſingular ; as, a company 
was.” Me; ©: | . | | 

There are ſome nouns in Fngliſh, that have a pfural termination, 
which are really in the fingular, and are followed by verbs in the ſiugu- 
lar. Such are news, pains, odds, victuals, alms, beliows, galluvus, and 
ſometimes wages, Means is uſed in both numbers, and ſometimes pains, 


* 


_ 

RU: ki ©S:40; 
An adjeRiv muſt agree with its noun in number, 
Participles in the nature of adjectivs, refer to ſame 


noun, but have no variation. 
EXAMPLES. 


This man, that boy, theſe men, thoſe boys, this kink 


ExFPLANATIOX. 
Man is in the ſingular number and ſo is the * 


— 
8 
_ ia 


| Examples. 
« What is the nezvs.*” General Practice. 
4% Much pains was taken.“ General Practice. 
'«« Great pains was taken.“ Pope. 


« It is odds ; what is the dds? General practice. 
% The Aer is good.“ General Practice. 
« We had ſuch very fine vituals that 1 could not eat it. Swift. 
He gave much alm. Bible. 
To aſk an alm. Bible. 
Give me char bellows.” General Practice. 
* Let a gallows be made. Bible. 
*« This is a means.” General Practice, and almoſt all good writers, 
„% The wages of {in is death, Bible, 
Under this remark we may rank, billiards, fives, ethics, mathematics, 
meaſles, byſterics, and perhaps riches. 
« Billiards or fives is a game, General Practice. 
«« Ethics or mathematics is a ſcience. General Practice. 
% The meaſles i is a diſeaſe.” General Practice. 
Hyfterics is often uſed in the ſame manner. 
« The metaphyſics of language is not yet ſufficiently cultivated. a 
buichaelis. 
46 Tn one hour is ſo great riches come to nought. Bible. 
But ⁊vages and ic b are more frequently conſidered as plurals, Ses 


Chaucer, 


er, 


MD 


* 
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tiv this. Boy is fingular and ſo is that, Men and boys 

are plural, and ſo are the adjettivs thefe and thoſe. 
M C 

The relativ pronoun muſt agree with its antecedent 
in number, gender and perſon. 

1 EXAMPLE Se. -Þ 
will make a ſcholar. _ 

2. The girl, who fits by you, is very modeſt ; ſhe 
will be a very amiable woman. g 

3. The pen, which you gave me, is good; it writes 
very wilk. .. -- N | 

ExrLANATION 

In the firft example, boy the antecedent, is maſcu- 
line gender; therefore wko and he, the relativ and 
pronoun, muſt be maſculine, „ 

In the ſecond, girl the antecedent, is feminine; 
therefore the relativ who and pronoun fhe are femi- 
nine, | | j- = 
In the third, pen the antecedent is neuter, or of 
neither gender; therefore the relativ aich and pro- 
3 5 muſt be uſed; theſe ſtanding for things with. 
out life, | 


KUL 5 WE 


If no nominativ comes between the relativ and the- 
/erb, the relativ is the nominativ. 


| EXAMPLES, ; f 
This is the man, who taught rhetoric, The eſtates 


[ 8) 
of thoſe who have taken arms 11 their country, 


ought to be confiſcated, We have a conſtitution, 
which fecures our rights. 


EXPLANATION. 


In theſe expreſſions, there being no nominativ be- 
tween the relativs who and which and the verbs, 
taught, have, and. ſecures, therefore the relativs are the 
nominativs. 


R 9 
But if a nominativ comes between the relativ and 


the verb, the relativ is governed by the following 
verb, or ſome other word. | 
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IE. xĩx AMP LES. « 


This is the man whom I eſteem, whoſe virtues merit 
diſtinction, and whom I am happy to oblige. 


— 7 * 
7 
aha rw 
5 + F , 
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\ Wis 1 
g Xx PLAN AHVIO N. 

There being the nominativ J between the relatir 
whom and the verb eſteem, whom is in the objectiv caſe, 
governed by the tranſitiv verb eſteem. The next re- 
lativ denoting poſſeſſion, is put in the poſſeſſi v caſe, 
+ whoſe ; virtues being the nominativ to merit. In the 
laſt member of the ſentence, whom is governed of 
oblige; there being a nominativ I between the relativ 
and the verb am. 5 . 

N. B. The compounds of who, follow the ſame rule. 
* Whoever I am ;” © whomloever you pleaſe to ap- 
point;? | . 


1e 


V1 


T%7 
nUL EK 


„ Two nouns, fignifying the ſame thing, muſt be in 
the ſame caſe and are ſaid to be in appoſition; as, 
paul the apoſtle ;” © Alexander the conqueror.“ 
But if they ſignify different things, and imply pro- 
derty, the firſt is put in the poſſeſſiv caſe, by adding 


4 ; ſeparated from the word by an apoſtrophe. 
A 5 | ErAM TIE SS. | | | 
This is John's paper. We admire a man's courage 
and a lady's virtue. . 
1 'ExePLANATION. 


ng The words Joln's, man's, lady's, denote property 
and are in the poſſeſſiv cale. | | 
The ſame ideas may be thus expreſſed; this is 
the paper of Joh. We admire the courage of a 


it Iman, and the virtue of a lady.“ 
RU £ N. 

Tranſitiv verbs govern the objectiv caſe. , 
ti 5 Ex AMPLE S. 2 
le, +. 1 admire her. She ſaw him. The Scripture di- 
fe res us. | | / 
he 2. Religion honors its votarien. Shame follows 
of Vece. 


ExXPLANATIO N. 
1. The verbs admire, ſaw, dire#s, are tranſitiv and 


1 the pronouns her, him, us, in the objeQiv 
Cale. : ; | | 


I 
* 


2 


1 11 Fr On 
_ =>. Honors and follows, being tranſitiv verbs, are ſaid 
$ 1 to govern the words votaries and vice which expreſs 
1 the objetts of their influence. 8 5 
1 | N Laid | * 5 , 
ö 6 | The anſwer muſt be in the ſame caſe, as the que. 
| 10 tion; it being always governed by the verb that aſks 
TR the queſtion, though the verb is not expreſſed. 0 
1 EXAMPLE 6, 
oat 4 R , 
Wola Queſtions, © Anſwers, 
1 Who wrote this book ? George. 
yo whois this? be. 
il q $ whom do you ſee ? them. 
i vom do you admire ? —_— | 
12 
ww. 
bl ExyLANATI1ON. 
1 In the two firſt queſtions, who, the word that aſks 
[i the queſtion, is in the nominativ; and ſo are the an- 
ſwers George and ke, In the two laſt,. whom is in the 
objectiv and ſo are the anſwers them and her. | 
The propriety of this will better appear by ex - 


preſſing the queſtions and anſwers at large. 
Queſtions, . Anſwers. 

Who wrote this book? George wrote it. 
who is this ? it is he, 

whom do you ſee? _ I fee them. 

whom, do you admire ? I admire her; 


RUE E XI. 
Prepoſitions govern the objectix caſe, 


. 


_— 
ud | E X AMP LIS. „ #4 
e I write for him; Give the bon to her. You will 

ride with them, or with us. | 
N ExrLANATION. 

For, to, and with are prepoſitions and require the” 
pro nouns him, her, them and u to be in the objectiv 
caſe, | 


RU IL Er 
Conjunctions connect like caſes. 
1 EAALUr TES. LAY 
You and I were both preſent, He and fre fit toge- 
ther. It was told to him and me. It is diſagreeable 
to them and us. 


ExTLANWAT IOX. | 
ks The pronoun, you, being in the nominatiy caſe, Tis | 
"WW required to be there too, Becauſe it is coupled to you / 
ne by the conjunction and. The caſe is the ſame with 

he and fhe ; him and me; them and us; except that the 
** Wl four laſt are in the objectiv caſe, * 


R. U L E Mc 


The infinitiv mode follows a verb, a noun, or an ad- 
jectev. ; | 


EXAMPLES. 


1. It follows a verb; as, let us learn to practiſe vir - 
tue. 2 | 
2, A noun; as, you have a fine opportunity te learn. 


TRI 


3. An adjeRtiv ; as, my friend is worthy to be 


1 
— Ex r LANAT ION. 5 


In the firſt example, practiſe, is a verb in the infini- 
tiv mode, following the verb learn, | 
In the ſecond, learn, is in the infinitiv, following 


the noun opportunity. 
In: the third, be, is in the infinitiv, 9 the 


adjeQiv worthy. 
RK U 1 E XIV. 


A participle, with the repoſition ieee it, 
anſwers to the Latin cies, and may govern an ob-' 
jectiv caſe. | 5 


EXAMPLES. 


By avoiding evil, | By ſhunning him. 
by doing good. 5 obferuing them. 
by ſeeking peace; and |-for efteeming us. 
.by 9 it. by puniſhing them. 


ExTTLA NATION. 


The participles avoiding daing, ſecking, &c. govern 
the objectiv words evil, good, Ec. 


K UV. MM SY. 


A nominativ caſe, joined with a participle, often 
ſtands independent of the ſentence. This is called, 
the caſe abſolute. 


Ex AMT IL ES. 


The fun being riſen, it will be warm, They all con- 


134 
enting, the vote WAS paſſed. 66 Jeſus ons nveying him- 
ſelf away, 4 multitude being in that place. 
| ExXPLANATION, 


The words in Italics are net connected with the 
ng other parts of the ſentence, either by agreement or 

government; they are. therefore in the caſe abſolute, 
ne which, in Engliſh, is always the nominativ. - 


U 2 MAC | 
An adverb muſt always ſtand near the ward which 


il 


3, it is deſigned to affect or modify. n 
1. It is placed before an adjectiv: as 
2 Alc - Adj. 
Very W1 E. 
extremely cold. 
1; m 
2. It is uſually placed after a verb; as 
Verbs. ; Adv. Ly 
To write correctly. 
| to ſing ſweetly. 5 
1 to behave h politely. 


3. It is placed between an auxiliary and a verb or 
participle ; as, | 


Aux, — Verbs or Part, 
ö She was _ - -elegantly dreſſed. | 
: ſhe was greatly admired, 

I have. often ſeen. - 

he has been much celebrated, 

we ſhall be highly pleaſed. 


they will ſoon . | obſerve, 


After the conjunctions, if, though, unleſs, except; 
whether, the auxiliary fign is ſometimes omitted in the 
future time. == Gold; 

EXAMPLES. 


„Though he flay me yet will I 


4 Unleſs he waſh his fleſh, he ſhall 
holy things.“ . 


truſt in him.“ 
ob. xiii. 15, 
not eat of the 


| Lev. xxii. 6. 
That is t he ſhall ſlay me“ & c. unleſs he. 


ſhall waſh” &c. 


A Collection of Improper and vulgar expreſſions, found in 


various authors or heard in converſation, 


Improper expreſſions. Correfled. 
I had as goods go. I may as well go. 
He lives oppofite the Coffee Oppoſite to. d 

houſe. 5 
I am done. 
He has got to learn. 


I have done. 
He has to learn. or muff 
learn, 
You will write him often, Write to him. 

But when an object follows the pronoun, the pre- 
3 may be omitted; as, you will write him: 
word. | 3 


His wives fortune. His wife's fortune. 
There are many perſons ac- Who acquire. 

quire to themſelves. 
FSrExsTORE. | 


in 


= + 


t is a year ago ſince he left It is a year ſince. 
town, ry 


will lay down. Lie down, * 


lis maſter learns him. 
Teaches him is better; but learns is uſed in the ſame 


Perhaps we mult give way to practice in the uſe of 


Fhis word. 


enſe by SyEN8ER and SHAKESPEAR ; it is ſo uſed 


Sy moſt people in England and America, and Jokx- 


oN admits it as good Engliſh. 


hee is, thee docs, thee Thou art, doft; thinkeft. 
thenks, 


He dares not go. He dare no t go. - 


e needs not learn. He need not learn. 


Dare and need, when helping verbs, have not s in 
he gd perſon, He dares or needs not go, is as bad 
ngliſh as he cans not or wills not go. But when they 
re tranſitiv verbs, they are regular in the gd perſon, 
e dares me, he needs courage. 


ſhould have went. Have gone, 
Different 3 From. 


Ingenious and ingenuous are often confounded, The 
ſt lignifies able, ſkil/ut ; the laſt, frank, candid. 


in caſe he ſhould, F alone, or in caſe, 


this is tautology. ; 
rrive to. Alt is generally better, 


E 


Come here and go there, Stridly, come hither, gi 


hemp — ew thts ee 
"ang — — , . 


- 
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and where are you going ? thither, whither are 
are too well eſtabliſhed going, 
to be amended in prac- . 


Nee. 
W hat are the prizes (value) Prices. 
Come above ſtairs—go be- Come up go down, 
low ſtairs. | 


þ Whore did he come from— Strictly, whincecame he- 


N — - — 
— 2 a bo anne way 9 nr, ” — —ñ— 2 — 


11 ] came. from there—He He came frem thence, he 
167 went from here, will ge- went from kence, 

WAH! ver be corrected, Eg | | | | 
3 Thefe kind, thefe ſort. This kind, this ſort. 

9 I! «You muſt know, ſays | 

Il 45 Wir, the reaſon is be- | 1 
1 cauſe, they conſider eve- | 7 - | 
why © þ ry animal as a brother 4 
HR . or ſiſter in diſguiſe.“ The reafon is that. * 

Abi 4 8 PE C £71 | 


To account for the reaſon.- To give the reaſon, + 


The reaſon of this may be accountable. from the 
decline of ſocial affections.” [SEHEN STONE. ] Bar - 
barous Engliſh, - 

He enjoys a bad ſtate of Suffers. 
health—erjoy is uſed in 
2 900d fone, : | | 


. 


— a 


* Seca npiies the reaſon. 

to ſay, the reajon is the reaſon, 
Lo account far, is to give the reaſon; therefore to'nccount for th 

reajon, is to give the rea ſon of the reaſon, - 


'l he reaſon is becauſe, is as much! 


10 


7 


Cm 


be 


4] 


Egually the ſame tautology. Equally, or the ſame; 


Either ſeparately, but not both, 


She is of all others, * the The mg beautiful of all. 
moſt eautiful. ? 


« 'The largeſt Cities are the moft'vicious of allothers.“ 
[SHENSTONE.]. 


expect it was. | 1 BGelieveit was. Expect 
refers to futurity, I ex- 
| peR it will be. 


ile thinks like you do. As you do. 
A pair ef bars or ſtairs, A ſett of bars, a flight of 


ſtairs. 
Confiderable of a ſum. A-conſiderable ſum. 
| ile went on board, © Aboard; 
{ :dmire to ride. ] am pleafed ordelighted; 4 
Heis going paft. Going by. 


Perhaps gone taft may be correct; but going paſt is 1 
barbarous. 
Better than half. More than half. 
Bred and born. Born and bred. 
The ſhip wills ſail in all. Some time next week. 


next week. 


To abide the deciſion. Abide by the a. l 


An hour by fun, The ſun an ur hight; 


* *** * — — 1 — '* 


The word others, excludes the perſon mentioned; but the com. 


pe mn requires the perſon to be included inthe umbes of thaſe com 
Parc 
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of his thinking of it. 


He will et down. 
He ſat himſelf down, 


He is home, 
In eminent danger. 


pound, per day, &c. 
I propoſe to go. 


Him and me went, 
"Tis them, or him, or her. 


Their pulſe beat together, 


He can neither read nor 
write. 


To profit of. 


1 
If I miftake not, 1 think ſo and ſo. 


Miſtake and think ſhould not be uſed together. 
A man may doubt of the * thought of, but not I 


88 
He ſeated himſelf, or ſat Mir 


down, 


He is at home, 
Imminent. 


One ſhilling per yard, per One ſhilling a yard, a 8 


pound, a day (more cor- 
rect and conciſe.) E 
Purpoſe to go. 1 


A great fault and very common. 
good but purpoſe is the word to expreſs intention. 


Propofe a plan is WV 


He and I went, 
Tis they, or he, or ſhe, I 
- Pulſes —This word has a 1 


plural, 


Neither write nor read. 1] 


It is needleſs to uſe write after read, for if a man 
cannot read he cannot write, 


Great quantities of horſes and cattle. 
Numbers ; for quantity expreſſes bull — number ſhould 


be applied to ſeperate articles. 


By. 


- 


12 


The manner is thus. The manner is wy RO 
| 5 thus implies the manner, 
1 Computed o. _ At 
ot ¶ To wreck malice, To wreak malice. 
They both met. They met—both 1s ſuper- 
fluous. 
at In compariſon =: With, 


The verb compare may be followed by with or to, 
See, Gram, Ins, part 2. Tit, Notes, 


a Suck perſons whoſe names Tf perſo ns whoſe—Such 


r. are under - written. requires as, 
Every one of them are. Is. 
I never expect to receive 1 do not expect ever to re- 
: the profits. . © CELVEme 
is With that zeal as he With ſuch zeal as ; or 
wiſhed, that zeal which, 


This was common in Sir Willian Temple' 8 time; - 
but is not the modern practice. 


le wrung off the bird's Bird's head, 


neck, 
The attempt is — The thing intended may be 
Le, impraciicable. but not 


| the attempt, 

A ſtrange ſort of a man, Omit a. 

Whenever he ſees me, he VWhenever means, at all 
always enquires alter times when ; always is 
your welfare. therefore ſuperfluous, 

Independent dn. Independent of, 

Situated to the caſt fide, ON 


; r ] ! IL Pr erns Ate age 


There is nothing ſcarce, 


Never ſo much, * 
Time immemorial. 
Thele folk. | | 
This zs the laſt time Ih 
write, þ 
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Such another perſon, 

The preference of. 

What you mention is im- 
poſſible to do. 

The defegn is in order to ex- 

plain Iautolog y.) 


For may be employed. 

It is very true what you 
fay—(very ungramma- 
—_— 
Agreeably to his orders. 
Previouſly to this. 


hs. 
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There is almoſt nothing. 


To be revenged of a man. 


Previous to this. 


Scarcely any thing. 
Scarcely, or hardly any 
n 
Ever ſo much. 
From time mmetmorial, 


Theſe folks. 


This is the laſt time of my 


writing or the laſt time 


1 purpoſe to write. 
Another ſuch perſon. 


To—and ſometimes before, 


What you mention is in- 
poffuble. 

The deſign is to explain, 
or it is in order to ex- 
plain. 


On. 


On is generally to be preferred, except when ſpezks 
ing of the crime or fault to be revenged, when of or 


What you 


ſay is very 
true; 


Agreeable.to his orders. 


* —_ * FY — 


— —— 


uſed two negatives. 


* In CkHavcrss time, the Engliſh, like the Greeks and French, 
« But love ne made him ne ſuche chere. It 
might have been well never to have changed the practice: as the com. 
mon people till adhere to it; and the change has made a perpetual 
uſeleſs difference between the language of-books and converſation, 


onken. 


ly 


_ [0 wl | 

Confiftently with his pro- 2 with his pro- 

miſe. 1 „„ 

J heard of the lam being T heard of the law's being 
| aſſed. ; paſſed. . 


* oceallabed the book be- It occafioned the book's Je. 
ing read, ing read. " 
Had it been now exiſting, Were it now, or if it were 
now, 


intended to have written, I intended to write. 


He was ſo ill that every Imagined he would die. 


one imagined he would 


have died. | 3 
Need for aſſiſtane. Need . 
Averſe from. To. My averſion to po- 


pery. LMipDorxrox. | 


Had like to have gone, is a common mode of ſpeak- 
ing, Was like or likely to go, ſeems to be the moſt 
grammatical ; but the univerſality of the former ex» 
preſſion gives it a claim to be numbered among the 
eſtabliſhed anomalies of the language, It is uſed by 
moſt good writers and ſpeakers. | 


Deftitute and deprived are often confounded, De- 
prive is to take away ſomething, which has been poſ-- 
ſeſſed - Deſtitute may be uſed to expreſs the want of 
what was never poſſeſſed A man may be defiitute of 
rp; but cannot well be deprived. of it, except by a. 
it of inſanity, | | 


_ 


A 


* 


Federal Catechizm; 
CONTAINING | 


A ſhort explanation of the Conſtitution of the United 
States of America, | 


For the uſe of Schools. 


. HAT is a conſtitution of government ? 

A. A conſtitution of government or a political 
_ conſtitution, conſiſts in certain ſtanding rules or or- 
dinances, agreed upon by a nation or ſtate, determin- 
ing the manner in which. the ſupreme power ſhall be 
exercized over that nation or ſtate, or rather how the 


legiſlativ body ſhall be formed. 


2. How many kinds of conſtitutions are there 
or in how many ways may the ſovereign power be 


xercized over a people ? | 


A. Conſtitutions are commonly divided into three 
xinds : monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy, 


2. Explain theſe ſorts of government. 


A. When the ſovereign power is exerciſed by 
one perſon, the cenſtitution is a monarchy, When 3 


6 
I 
T 
e 
f 


01 
Ne 


ed 


7X; 


few rich men or nobles have the whole ſupreme power 


in their hands, the conſtitution is an  ariftocracy, 
When the ſupreme power 1s exercized by all the ci- 
tizens, in a general meeting or aſſembly, the conſtitu- 
tion is a democracy. 1 


Q. How many kinds of monarchy are there ? 


A. Two; defpotic and limited. wg monar- 
ehy is when one Fete has an unbounded power of 
making laws and governing as he pleaſes. Limited 
monarchy is when one perſon has the power of gov- 
erning, under certain reſtraints, laid upon him by the 
fundamental laws of the ſtate. 1 


Q. How many kinds of democracy are there? 


A. Two; direct and indirect. When all the citi- 
zens of a ftate meet together for the purpoſe of mak- 
ing laws, the ſupreme power is exercized direct) by 
the people, This is dire& or pure democracy, When 
the citizens, being too numerous to meet together in 
perſon, chooſe Copativn or repreſentativs to make 
laws for them, the ſupreme power is indirectiy exer- 
cized by the people, This government is called a 
repreſentativ republic or democracy. 


8 Which of theſe kinds of government is the 
V 

A. A repreſentativ republic ſeems to be the beſt, 
or that which beſt ſecures public and private happi- 
nels, 1 


Q. What objections are there to the other ſorms 
of government; 


99 
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A. In a deſpotic government, a whole nation is 
at the diſpoſal of one perſon. If this perſon, the 
prince, is of a cruel or tyrannical diſpoſition, he may ſ 
abuſe his ſubjects, take away their lives, their proper. 
ty or their liberty, and his ſubje&s cannot help them. iſ * 

In an arictocracy, where a few rich men govern, ſ 
the poor may be oppreſſed, the nobles may make ſſl ” 
laws to fuit themſelves and hurt the common people.“ 

"Beſides, theſe nobles, having equal power one with 


another, may quarrel and throw the ſtate into confu- 
| ion; in this caſe there is no perſon of ſuperior pow- is 
er to ſettle the diſpute. _ 

In a direct democracy, where the people all meet iſ ,; 
for the purpoſe of making laws, there are commonly 
tumults and diſorders, A ſmall city may ſometimes 
be governed in this manner; but if the citizens are 
numerous, their aſſemblies make a croud or mob, 
where debates cannot be carried on with coolneſs and 
candor, nor can arguments be heard: Therefore a 
ure demecracy 1s generally a very bad.government, 
t is often the moſt tyrannical government on earth; 
5 a multitude is raſh, violent and will not hear rea- 

on. 


Q. What are the peculiar advantages of a repre. 
ſentativ government 7 | 


A. When deputies or repreſentativs are choſen to 
make laws, they will commonly conſult the interek 
of the people who chooſe them: and if they do not, 
the people can chooſe others in their room, Beſides 
the deputies, coming from all parts of a ſtate, brinſ 


IE © oO 
14 * 


4 


A 
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together all the knowlege and information neceſſary 
to ſhow the true intereſt of the whole ſtate; at the 
ſame time, being but few in number, they can hear 
arguments and debate peaceably on a ſubje&. But 
the great ſecurity of Tuch a government, is, that the 
men who make laws, are to be governed | dy them; 
ſo that they are not apt to do wrong wilfully, When 
men make laws far themſelves, as well as for their 
nabors, they are led by their own imteroſt to make 
good laws. | 


Q. Which of the forms or kinds of government 
is adopted by the American States ? 


A. The States are all governed by confſiitutivns 
that fall under the name of. 

republics, The people chooſe deputies to act for them 
in making laws ; and in general, the deputies, when 
aſſembled, have as full power to make Ec repeal laws, 
as the whole body of freemen would have, if they 
were collected for the ſame purpoſe, - 


By what name, may we call. the United States, 
in their political capacity? _ 


A. A federal republic. The form of the govern- 
ment . by the States, is, a rehreſentatie democ- 
racy. The union of the States makes a republic or 
great Commonwealth, 


2. How are the powers of government divided ? 


— 


A. Into the legiſlativ, judicial, and executiv. 


Q. What is ment by a — or by a legiſia- | 
tiv power f 


repreſentatiu democracies, or 
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A. By legiſlature, is underſtood that body or aſſem- 
bly of men, who have the power of making laws and 
regulations for governing a State. 4 

2. Where does the power of making laws for the 
United States refide ? | | 

A. By the conſtitution of the United States, the 
power of making laws 1s given to repreſentativs of the 
people, choſen by the people or their legiflatures, and 
afſembled in two diſtin houſes. This body of re. 

reſentativs ſo aſſembled is called © the Congreſs of 
the United States,” 


2. What are the two feparate houfes called? 


A. One is called the SE NAT R, the other the Hou | 


of Repreſentativs. 
Q. How is the ſenate formed? | 
A. By two delegates from each State, choſen by 
the Legiſlature of the State, for ſix years. 


O. Why are not ſenators choſen every year? 


A. Becauſe one branch of Congreſs is deſigned to 


be diſtinguiſhed for firmnefs and knowlege of buſi 
neſs. Democratic States are prone to be jealous and 
fickle ; a frequent change of rulers is often followed 
by a frequent change of laws, and this is a great evil 
in a State; for laws connot be well known, when 
they are often changed ; and how can people obey 
| laws, unleſs they know them? Beſides, men will not 
truſt and reſpe& a changeable government. 


2. How can a man be qualified for a Senator ? 
A. By the conſtitution, any man can be choſen 
who. is thirty years old, Who bas been nine years: 
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citizen of the United States, and is when choſen, an 
inhabitant of the State which he is to repreſent. 


. Why is it thought neceſſary that a man ſhould 
be thirty years old, before he can be a Senator? 


A. Becauſe it is fuppofed that younger men have 
not knowlege, experience and ſteadineſs enough to 
make good ſenators. „ 

Q. But why may not a. foreigner be choſen as 
ſoon as he takes up his abode in America? 


A. Becauſe it is fuppoſed that a man ought to be 
well acquainted with a people, their ſituation, cir- 
cumſtances and manners, before he can be fit to make 
laws for them. Beſides, if ſtrangers could be choſen 
into Congreſs as ſoon as they arrive in this country, 
our enemies from abroad miight come and procure 
themſelves to be elected, and then fecretly 1njure the 
country, A man ſhould be known to have an attach- 
ment to a country, before he is entruſted with a ſhare 
in the government. 0 

Q. Can the whole Senate be changed at once by 
2 new election | | | 

A. No, it cannot. One third of the members go 
out every ſecond year; ſo that the whole cannot — | 
changed in leſs than {ix years. 


Q. Why is this rotation eſtabliſhed ? 


A. Changes of members may prevent any general 
agreement among them to form bad meafures ; at the 
lame time when but one third of them go out at once, 
there are two thirds of the members always remain- MM 


[8] 


ing, who are acquainted with the buſineſs and the 
manner of procecding, 


'  Q. Ho is the houſe of repreſentativs formed ? 


A. This branch of the national legiflature is com 
poſed of delegates from the ſeveral States, choſen by 
the people, every ſecond year, 


Q. What qualifications are neceſſary for thoſe 
Who are choſen to be repreſentativs 7 Eg”. 


A. A man muſt be twenty five years of age, muſt 
Have lived ſeven years in the United States, and be, 
when choſen, an inhabitant of the State where he i 
elected; otherwiſe he cannot be admitted into Con- 
egreſs, | 3 > | 
2. Can every man in the States vote for delegate: 
to Congreſs ? Hes „ 
A. By no means. In almoſt every State, ſome 
operty is neceſſary to give a man a right to vote. 
n general, men who have no eſtate, who pay no tax- 
es, and who have no ſeitled habitation, are not per- 
mitted to vote for rulers; becauſe they have no in- 
tereſt to ſecure, they may be vagabonds or dishonel 
men, and may be bribed by the rich. 5: 


2. What number of repreſentativs does each 
State ſend ta Congreſs? 
A. Each State ſends a number in proportion to 
its free inhabitants, adding three fiſths of the ſlaves. 


Q. Can one houſe of Congreſs alone make las 
and paſs reſolves ? 
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A. Neither houſe alone can paſs any bifl into a 


law ; and the reſolves of a ſingle houſe are of no au- 
thority, without the conſent of the ether, except ſuck 
reſolves as relate to the proceedings of that houle. 


Q. Why is Congreſs divided into two houſes 7 


A. When the power of making laws is veſted in 
a ſingle aſſembly, bills may often paſs without due 
deliberation, Whole affemblies of men, may be raſh, 
haſty, paſſionate, tumultuous, and whenever this hap- 
pens, it is ſafe to have ſome check upon their 
proceedings, that they may not injure the public. 
One houle therefore may be a check upon the 
other, : ; 


Q. Why may Congreſs regulate the eleQion of 
their own members, or why is not this power left en- 
tirely with the States ? 7 | 


A. For this good reaſon ; a few States might, by 
negleR, delay or wilfulneſs, prevent the meeting of 2 
Congreſs and deſtroy the federal government. It is 
neceſlary that Congrefs ſhould have power to oblige 
the States to chooſe delegates, ſo that they may pre- 
ſerve their own exiſtence. 1 


2. How great a proportion of members in each 
houſe, muſt vote for a bill to paſs it into a law? 


A. In general, a majority, that is, more than half, 
1s ſufficient to paſs a law. But in ſome caſes of great 
importance, two thirds muſt vote for a bill, or it can- 
not be a law, | ö 5 


[I] 

Q. Suppoſe all the members are not preſent, can 
a law be paſled? 4 . 
A. The houſes can do no bufineſs, unleſs more 
than half the members are preſent. But when more 
_ half are preſent, a majority of them can paſs 
AWS. 5 ; 

Q. Is it net unjuſt that al ſhould be bound to obey 
a law, when all do net conſent to it. = | 


A. Every thing is ju/t in government, which is 
neceſſary for the public good, It is impoſſible to bring 
all men to think alike on all ſubjects, ſo that if we 
wait for all opinions to be alike reſpecting laws, we 
ſhall have no laws at all. It is therefore neceſſary 
that the opinion of the greater number ſhould bea 
law for the whole: Beſides, the majority are com- 
monly right. 


Q. If the members of Congreſs negle& to attend, 
how are they compelled ? 


A. Each houſe may eſtabliſh penalties for abſence; 
ſuch as making abſent members pay a ſum of money. 


2. If menbers of Congreſs ſhould be diſorderly, 
how are they puniſhed ? . 


A. By the rules of the houſe to which they be- 
long: and if two thirds of the members agree, they 
may expel one of their number. 


Q. Can one houſe adjourn without conſent of the 
other ? ES | 


o 


ho 
thi 
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A. For no longer time than three days. If one 


houſe could adjourn for any time, without conſent of 
the other, they might break up Congreſs. | | 


Q. How are the members of Congreſs paid ? 


A. Out of the treaſury of the United States, ac- 
cording to a law of Congreſs. 


Would it not be politic to refuſe them à re- 
ward, and let them ſerve their country for the honor 
of it ? 


A. In ſuch a caſe, none but rich men could d 
to ſerve as Delegates; the government would then 
be wholly in the hands of the wealthy; whereas 
there are many men of little property, who are among 
the moſt able, wiſe and honeſt perſons in a State. Such 
men ſhould not be excluded from Congreſs, becauſe 


'they are not rich; but if we do not pay our Dele- 


gates, ſuch men muff be excluded, for honor alone will 
not feed and clothe them. 


Q. Can Delegates be ateifiad by officers, wid 
attending at "x" als or in going to and returning ; 
from Congreſs ? 


A. They cannot be arreſted for debt, but they may 
for great crimes. The public buſineſs ſhould not be 
delayed by ſuits for debt, but no conſideration ſhould 
prevent a ſ peedy puniſhment of enormous crimes. 


Can a member of Congreſs hold any office 
under the United States? 


A. Not while he is a member, for Congreſs deter- | 


„ 
min the ſalaries of their officers; and the con ſtitu. 
tion wifely provides that the ſame men who eſtabliſh 
the ſalaries, ſhail not be certain of enjoying them, 
Q. The conſtitution declares, that all money bill; 
fhall originate in the houſe of repreſentativs; what is 
the reaſon of this clauſe ? | PS 5 
A. This is borrowed from the practice of the Britiſh houſe 
of Commons, which has the ſole right of raiſing money 
upon the nation. The privilege aroſe from accident- 
al circumſtarices in England ; but has at all times 
been uſeful to the nation, in reflraining the ambition 
of their kings. In this country, where. the Senator, 
are elected, as well as the repreſentativs, and one houſe 
can always check the other, the privelege is of ng 
great value ; therefore our Senate may alter, amend 
or deſtroy a money bill, as well as any other bill. 


Q. How far do the powers of Congreſs extend? 


A. The powers of Congreſs extend tothe regula- 
tion of all matters of a- general nature, or ſuch as con- 
cern all the United States. | 

Congreſs alone may regulate commerce, becauſe 
foreign nations will not trouble themſelves to make 


treaties with- twelve or fifteen petty ſtate govern- 


ments, 
- Congreſs alone can lay duties on goods imported; 


For if any fingle State could lay duties, one State 


could collect money on goods ſold in another. 

Congreſs alone can pay the debts and provide for 
the defence and welfare of the United States, for their 
is no other power in America which can do this,- 


(6 ] 
keep the States from taking advantage one of another, 
and make them all contribute alike te the common 
good. 1 „ | 


. Wil not this national government in time 
deſtroy the ſtate governments? e 

A. It is not probable this will be the e 
national government is the beſt ſecuri 
governments; for every State has pledged itſelf to 
ſupport every ſtate government. If it were not for 
our union, a powerful State might conquer its 
weaker nabor, and with this additien of power, con- 


e; indeed the 
of the ſtate: 


quer the next State, and ſo on, till the whole would 


be ſubject to one ambitious State; Whereas, by our 
union, all the States are bound, in caſe one State at- 
tempts to conquer another, to ſtep in and defend the 
State which is attacked, So far as the power of each 


State is leſſened by the national government, it is for 


the common fafety ; it being only the power of doing 
mſhief, which is taken from the States. | 
Q. Can Congreſs or the States grant any titles of 


* 4 


nobility ? | 

A. They cannot. In the opinion. of a free pee- 
ple, titles are empty things, and no difference of rank 
ought to exiſt, except what ariſes from an olhce, to- 
which a man is raiſed by choice, and which may be⸗ 
taken from him, when he ceaſes to deſerve it.“ 


Q. What is ment by the Judicial power in gov- 


ernment * 
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A. The power of explaining the laws ; * in 
what actions are a breach of the laws, and bre hi 
ing {ſentence upon the guilty. 


Q. Where is the judicial power of the United ty 
States veſted ? | nu 


A. In one Supreme Court and a number of inſe. N hi 
rior courts. The Supreme Court conſiſts of a Chief 
Juſtice and five Judges. This Court, reſides at the 
ſeat of government and decides all cauſes of the great: 


eſt importance, 
2. What inferior Courts are there ?P 


A. Diftri& Courts and Circuit Courts. Each 
State is a diſtrict, and has one Judge, who is to decide 
ſmall cauſes, arifing in that diſtri, There are alſo 
three Circuits, the northen, the middle and the ſouth- 
ern ; in each of which two of the Supreme udges 
ride twice a year, and hold a Court in each iſtrih, 
aſſiſted by the diſtrict Judge. 


2. What is ment by a Jury. ; 


A. A Jury conſiſts of twelve men, ſubſtantial free- 
holders, who are ſummoned by the Sheriff to attend ( 
Courts and try matters of fact between man and man 
or decide cauſes where facts are connected with point 
of law. In general the practice is for a jury to de- 


cide on fats and the Judges on law. 


2. What is the Exec utiv power of a govern 
ment ? 


{A That power which puts the laws in force. 


4 


should ihe executiv power n in the 
, hands of one man, or of many ? ; 


A. It is much heſt to veſt it in one man; for theſd 

1 Wtwo reaſons. 1ſt. When the power is veſted in a 
number of men, they will be often divided ia opinion, 
and divided authority is no authority at all. When 
huſband and wife quarrel, there is no government 
in the family, Juſt ſo it is in a ſtate; if two of 
e more men are to execute a law, and they do not a- 
l. Heree, the law will be vretchedly executed; ad. 
Wen the power of enforcing laws is lodged in one 
man's hands, we know where to lay the blame, if any 
thing goes wrong. But when this power is divided 
mong a number, and there is any miſconduQ, the 
blame is divided, er what is worſe, every one ſhiſts 


js puniſhed, 


2. Where is the be Executiv power of we 
United States lodged ? 


A. In one perſon, who is called the * F i 
he United States, 


Q. Hew'is he choſen ? 


A. By a certain number of eleckorr in each Rate, 
hich ſhall be equal to the number of ſenators and 
repreſentativs in that ſtate. 


2. How do thele cleftors vote ? 


A. They meet in their ſeveral ſtates and vote for 
wo perſons, one of whom cannot be an inhabitant of 
he ſame ſtate with themſelves, Thele votes are ſeal- 

5" EW : 


Ne 


ff the blame from himſelf upon another, and no ns 4 
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ed up; .certived. and ſent to Congreſs, where the cer. 

tißcates are opened by the Preſident, and the « 
votes counted, The perſon having a majority of 
votes is Preſident; the perſon having the higheltW 
8 after the choice of Preſident, is Vice-Prefi fr 
ent, 


What is the eprticular excellence of this mode 
of chooling a Preſident ? 


A. It confiſts in the difficulty of any perſon vols 
taining an election by undue influence. It is hardly 
fible for a man to bribe or corrupt electors, living 
in all parts of the United States, ſeparate and choſen 
by the ates for one particular occaſion. Or perhaps 
the chief excellence of this mode, is, in excluding al 
poffibility of popular cabals and tumult. 


2. Hou long do the Prefident and Vice-Preſident 
hold their offices ? 


A. Four years. 


Q. What qualifications does the conſtitution re- 
quire to entitle a man to be Preiident ? 


A. Thirty-five years of age, and having lived! in the 
United States fourteen years, 


2. When. the Preſident dies, or is diſabled to at 


in his office, who ſupplies his place? * 
A. The Vice-Preſident aQs in his place till the ¶ the 
next election of a Preſident. "2 


Q. How is the Preſident paid for his ſervices ? Bice 
A. His falary is fixed * 2 law of Congreſs: but 


oy wWw —_— 


N. 
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his ſalary cannot be encreaſed or diminiſhed, during 


the four years, when he is in office. This is a good 
caution in the conſtitution, to prevent any Prefidefit 
from perſuading Cengrelſs to raile his ſalary, 


Q. What are the powers of the Preſident 7 . 


A. He is commander in chief of the army and na- 
vy of the United States; and of the militia, when 
called into ſervice of the United States; he may 
grant reprie ves and pardon offences againſt ihe Unit- 
ed States; he may, with conſent of the Senate, make 
treaties with foreign nations; he may nominate, and 
with conſent of the Senate, appoint ambaſſadors, mi- 
niſters, conſuls, judges of Courts, ſecretary; treaſurer, - 
collectors, marſhals or ſheriffs, and almoſt all other 
officers of the United States. He muſt give — 
fons to all officers of the United States, and ſee th 
laws faithfully executed. n .. 

. How long do the officers of the United States 
hold their offices? | FRO ET 

A. During the pleaſure of the Preſident. 


What is the advantage of having officers de- 
pendent on the will of one man? tv: ne 
A. Officers are more apt to attend to their duty, | 
when they know, if they are negligent or dishoneſt, 
they may be diſmiſſed from office by a ſingle word 
from the Preſident, Whereas if they hold their of- 
ices during the pleaſure of the Senate, or any num- 
ber of men. and are accuſed of ill conduR, they can 
always make ſome friends, work upon the paſſions. of 
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L. bit lafe to entruſt ſo much power to on 
man? 


A. fafe. The Preſident's duty is mark- 
ed out by law, and if he abuſes his ow, * can bs 
u convicted and puniſhed. He cannot elcape 


charging. the blame to 2 men. 


Ho are he Preſideut and other officers of th 
| United States to be tried for crimes? 


A. Not before the common Courts of juſtiee; but 
they muſt be 1mpeached, that is accuſed of bad conduft 
in their offices, the houſe of vopreſentativs, and 


0. Has the Preſident any ſhare of power in mali 
laws, as well as in executing them ? 


„ A, He has a ſmall check upon Congreſs, for no 
bill can paſs into a law, until it has been preſented to 
the Prefident ; if he approves, it paſſes into a law; 
if not, he ſends it back to * s, with his objec- 
tions to it. Congreſs take the bill under a ſecond 
eonſideration, and if two thirds of the members agree; 
the bill ” 7 ints a law, without the Preſident's con- 
ſent, If the Preſident keeps a bill ten r it le 
be a2 law of courſe. 


| Out the power of making, yudgr ging 
xeccuting laws tobe united in the ſame hands 


A. Theſe powers ſhould never be wholly united 
in the ſame hands; and whenever they n 


jure n ſmalleſt 
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ment will become fyrannical. When they are. di- 
vided, they check and regulate each other. 


2. Have people x right to inſtru} . 
fentativs P 


A. They have no right to PF 
tions how to act in making laws; for thisis to deprive 
them of all advantages o argument and information. 
The people at home do not know what is for the ge- 
feral good; their repreſentativs meet in Congreſs ta. 
gain information, as well as to carry it from thoſe who 
chooſe them ; ſe that the repreſentativs are more fit 

to inſtruſt the p le what ought to be done, thas the 
gs are to their delegates. © * 


C. Why is it not beſt that every man mould ** = 


an oath of his belief in religion, i in order to be 
ted into office ? 


A. Becauſe ſuch an oath would not prove him to 
be an Honeſt man, or better qualified to YM 11 
daty in any office of e 5 
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Lb mankind: are, by nature; free, und 3 
right te enjoy life, liberty and propertx. 
One perſon has no right to take from another his 


life. health, peace or pron name to take away or 
leſſen his 124 of thinking and acting or to in- 
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A collection of individuals forms a ſociety; and pe 
every ſociety muſt have government, to prevent one th 
man from hurting another, and to puniſh ſuch as com- 
wit Crimes, Every perion's ſafety requires that he 
ſhould ſubmit to be governed; for if one man may do W... 
hatm without ſuffering puniſhment,” every man haz Þ 
the ſame right, and no perſon can be ſafe, 
It is neceſſary therefore that there ſhould be laws I bo 
to control every man, Laws ſhould be made by con- 
tent or cencurrence of the greateſt part of the ſocie h 
Wo 271 | We Fl 
The whole body of people in ſociety is the ſove- if ca 
reign power or ſtate; which is called, the body pol- Nye 
tic, Every man forms a part of this ſtate, and-ſe pe 
has a ſhare in the ſovereignty ; at the ſame time, 26 


an individual, he is a {ubjcR of the ſtate, ] 


2 73 


| t ite cannot I 45 
meet J. 870 for the purpoſe of making laws ; the Wa 
| people therefore agree io appoint deputies, or repre» i of 
WEEN fentativs to act for them. When theſe agents are I th 
I . choſen and met together, they repreſent the whole I [v 
WE Aftate, and act as the ſovereign 1 The. people Ill ti 
reſign their on authority to their repreſentativi— B 
the acts of theſe deputies are in effect the acts of the c: 
people —and the people have no right to refuſe obe- e 
CT. Y ry, n iet An 
It is as wrong to refuſe ebedience to the laws: made 

by our repreſentativs, as it would: be to break laws 1 
made by our/elves, If a law is bad and produces gene : fe 
ral harm, the people may appoint new deputien;ho:c0* * 


— 


When a ſaciety is large, the whole, ſta 


with propriety orfaf, 


1 


N 


peal it; but while it is a law it is the aft and will of 


the ſovereign power and ought to be obeyed. 1 

The people in free governments, make their own 
laws by agents or repreſentativs, and appoint the ex- 
ecutiv officers. An executiv officer is armed with 
the autherity of the whole ſtate, and cannot be refiſt- 


cd. He cannot be wrong, unleſs he goes beyond the 


hounds of the laws. 


An executiv, officer can hardly be too ſtrict; for il. 
the laws are good, they ſhould be ſtrictly executed 


and religiouſly obeyed : If they are bad, the people 
can alter or repeal them: or if the officer goes be- 


yond his powers, he is accountable to thbſe who ap- 


point him. A negleſt of good and wholeſome laws 
is the, bane of ſacietei,.. 2 3.1 


Judges and all executiv officers ſhould be made as much 


as poſſible, independent of the will of the people at 
large. They ſhould he choſen by the repreſentativs 


of the poppe and anſwerable to them only: For'if | 


they are elected by the people, they are apt to be 
ſwayed by fear and affection; they may diſpenſe with 
the laws to favor their friends. or ſecure their office, 
Beſides, their election is apt to occahion party-ſpirit, 
cebals, bribery and publ;c diſorder. Theſe are great 
evils in a tate and defeat the. purpoſes of govern- 
nent: Cn on Res Warn In oa 

The people have a right to adviſe their repreſenta” 
tivs in certain caſes, in which they may be well in” 
formed. But this right cannot often be exerciſed 
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abſolutely binding on repreſentatives For the peop le, 


moſt of whom live remote from each other, canngt 
always be acquainted with the general intereſt of the 
fate — they cannot know afl the reafons and a 
ments which may be offered for or againſt a meaſure, 
| by people in diftant parts of the ſtate—they canngt 
tell at home, how they themſctoes would think and add, 
in a general aſſembly of a the citizens, 


In this fituation, if the people of à certain difirid, 
bind their repreſentativ io vote in a particular mai- 
ner, they may bind him to do wrong. They make up 
their minds, upon a partial view of facts, and form̃ 1 
reſolution, which they themſelves, on 4 fair ſtate of 
all the facts, in the general aſſembly, might ſee rea fon 
te change. There have been inſtances, in which 
theſe binding, poſitiv inſtructions have obliged a 18. 
preſentativ to: give his vote, contrary to the convie- 
tion of his own mind and what he thought the goed 
of the ſtate; conſequently his vete was a violatien of 
his oath, | W; Kg os 15 

But the opinions of the people ſhould, if poſſible, 
be collected; for the general ſenſe of a nation is com- 
monly right. When people are well informed, theit 
general opinion will finally be right, But they may 
be uninformed or mifinformed and conſequently their 
meaſures may be repugnant to their own intereſt. 
This is often the caſe, with particular diſtricts of peo- 
ple ; and hence the bad policy of giving binding in. 
ſtructions to reviefentativs, Tae. fenſe of a nation is 
Tolletted by the opinions of people in partivular' di 
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tridts ʒ and thisſeafe hould be conſulted, But, as fome 
of theſe may be wrong, a repreſentativ 
ſhould be left with diſcrotonery Nn to n for an 
good of the. ſtate. a 1 


Repreſentartvs are ehiofert by the RPE If 
certain diftrifts, becauſe thisis moſt convertent: But 
when. they act as lawgivers, they act for the whofe 
ſtate. When a man is conſidering the propriety f 
2 general meaſure, he is not to be e by the 
intereſt of a ſingle diſtri& or part of a ſtate; but by 
the collectiv intereſt of the whole ſtate. A good Wed 
giver will, not aſk ſolely. what is my intereſt, or the 
intereſt of y town or conſtituents ? but, what will 
promote the intereſt of the community: tf will 
, 7 the greateh pad gd to the great number 
lo peop L . 

When à legiſlativ * cha FRA it acts for 222 
only and can alter or repeal the laws when they be- 
come inconvenient, But When it m-kes grants or 
contracto, it acts as a party. and cannot take back its 
grant, or change the nature of its eontr-fts. without 
the confent-of the other party. A fate has, no more 


right to neglect or refule 10 fulfil its engagements, 


than atx individual. There may be an exception in 
the caſe of a grant, for if a ftate has made a grant; 
which, contrary to its expectations, clearly endan- 
gers the ſafety of this community, it mav reſume bat 
grant. The public (afety is 2 eombiograzoOn fſuperiot 
to all others. But the danger maift be great and obs 
YiouS<—tt muſt be generally ſeen and fete, before the 


ke can be juſtified in OY Ils grant. TU takes © 


back a gift or break a contract for ſmall cauſes or Nou 
flight inconveniences, is a moſt wanton abuſe of pow. Wpr: 
er. Bargains, conveyances, and voluntary grants ruf 
where two parties are concerned, are ſacred things 
they are the ſupport of ſocial confidence and ſecurity, 
and ought not to be ſported with, becauſe ene party 
is ſtronger than the other they ſhould be religiouſſy 
obſerved. 5 e „ 


As the ſtate has no right to break its own promi. | 
es, ſo it has no right to alter the promiſes of individ. I. 
uals, When one man has engaged to pay his debt W 
in wheat, and his creditor expects the promiſe to be let 
fulkilled, the legiflature has no right to ſay, the debt an 
ſhall be paid in flax or horſes, Such an act ſaps al“ 
the ſupports of good faith between man and men 2 
it is the worſt kind of tyranny, een * 
For this reaſon, all *tender-laws, which oblige a cre- Hex 
ditor to take, for his debt, ſome article which he ne- co 
ver intended nor engaged to take, are highly unjut Wh. 


and tyrannical. Ihe intention of the contracting par. 
ies ſhould be ſtrictly regarded the ſtate may enforce 
that intention, but can never have a right to inter. We}; 
fere and defeat it. & legiſlature has no right to put eo 
a bargain on any ſooting, but that on which the par- no 
ties have placed it or are willing to place it. na 
A people ſheu!4 not generally be in debt: The Nin 
conſumers of goods ſhould not get credit. Heavy 

and numerous debts are quart” to a ſtate. If the 


people will give and take extenßu credit, the Rate Nei. 
may check their imprudence, by putting f uture, debt: Wm 
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„ Nout of the protection of law. When it becomes à 
7 practice to collect debts by law, it is a proof of cor- 
Nruption and degeneracy among the people, Laws 
+ Wand courts are neceſſary to ſettle controvexted points 


a knowledged debt, not becauſe there is a law to ablige, 
y Wim, but becauſe it is juſt and honeft and becauſe he 
has PROMISED to pay it. ab RET 
. Money or a medium of trade is neceſſary in all great 


MW »:<5 ; but too muck is a greater evil than toe little. 
when people can get money without labor, they neg- 
le& buſineſs and become idle, prodigal and vicious; 
+ Wand when they have nothing but money, ney ars 
poor indeed. Spain was ruined by its mines of gold 
and ſilver in South America. That kingdom poſſeſſed 
all the money in Europe: and yet was the poorefl—1t 
will never be rich and flourifhing, till its mines are 
exhauſted, The diſcovery of rich mines in this 
country, would be the greateſt misfortune, that can 
befall the United Stats or iy oe 


change which facilitates trade. But the wealth of a 
| Weountry is its produce; and its ſtrength conſiſts in the 
number of its induſtrious inkabitants. A man can. 

not become rich, unleſs he earns more than he ſpends. 


« ” 8 


the ſupport of a nation. 


The value of money depends on the quantity in 
eirculation. A medium of trade reſpects all com- 


between man and man; but a man ſhould pay an ac 


Money is a repreſentativ of property—it is the 


It is the ſamewith a country. The laboring men are 


1 \ 
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mercial nations ; and like water, it will find its level. 


76 } 85 | 
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Money will ge where it is wanted. if the people-haw 
any thing to purchaſe it. If one ſtate or country has 
mord money than another, it is a- proof that the p. 
are more induſtrious or ſaving. It would — 
for the world; if no more money could be made: 
There is already toe much. Silver is become very 
 burdenſeme, merely becaufe there is too much in thy 
world. If there were but one quarterof the money 
which now circulates, one quarter of a do'lar would 


| buy as much as a dollar will now, k, 1 
| | Henre the miſtaken policy of thofe people who a il.” 
tompt to increaſe the medium of trade by coinage pe 
by a paper currency. They can add to the quamily, gi 
3s much as they pleaſe ; but not to the value. Mint 
America were fhut out from al} infercourſe with otha WW. 
nations, and ten millions of dollars were circulating co 
In the country, every article of life would have a cer: 11, 
tain price. If in this caſe, wheat ſhould be one del. 2b 
hr a buſhel, let the money be inſtantly doubled, the to 
price of wheat would then be two dollars, and the pr 
rice of every article would riſe in the ſame pro 2 * 
ion. So that twenty mil Hofis of dollars would be 


worth no mote than the ten before, becauſe they I pr 
would buy no more of the uſeful commodities—Ame⸗ 
Fica would be no richer in one cafe than in the other, 
But as there is a communication with other nations, 
a million of dollars, added to the circulating ſpecig 
does not encreaſe the permanent medium in quantity; 
for juſt ſo much money as is added, will leave the 
country. If there is too much money in a country, 


the price of labor will riſe, and the. produce danm 
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ind market abroad without a loſs, This was thecaſe 
with American produee, at the cloſe of the war. If 

is ſcarce in a country, — ang of labor wilt 
be low and conſequently the praduce of that country 
will be cheap at home, and a profit will be made an, 
the exportation. This profit will be returaed, partly 
in goods and partly in money, and the country is en. 


1 
£ 
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riched, og 
But the yu principle, Which ſhould conſtitute, 
the corner ſtone of government, is public juflige, The 
fountain-head ſhould be pure, or the Rreams will 
be foul indeed. That. Legiflatures or 2 tne 
ſhould make laws, anfex penalties for diſobadignce,. 

inſtitute courts for deciding controverſies and trying 
offenders, and execute puniſhments on thoſe that avs; 
convicted - yet at the ſame time, neglect to doguſtice 
themſelves by paying their own debts ; this is of all 
abſurdities the moR glaring. To compel individuals 
to perform cyatradts and yet break their awn ſolemn. 
promiſes—to puniſh individuals for negleR, and yet 
ſet a general example of delinquency, is toundermine 
the foundation of ſocial confidence, and ſhake every 
principle of commutativ juſtice. 1 85 


Theſe are general principles in government and 
trade, and ought to bo deeply impreſſed upon the 
minds of every American. | No 8 | 
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(CF T' is idle to conform the orthography of words 
I to the pronunciation, becaule the latter is conti- 
nually changing.” een en 
This is one of Dr. Johnſon's objeftions, and it is 
wi 0 ; > . . 4 . 4 a 2 S . . 
very unworthy of his judgment. So far is this cir. 
_  cumſtance from being a real objeRion, that it is alone 
a ſufficient reaſon for the change of ſpelling: On his 
principle of fxing the orthography, white the pronuncia- 
tion is changing, any ſpoken language mult in time, loſe 
all relation to the written language; that is, the founds 
of words would have no affinity with the letters that 
compoſe them, In {ome inſtances, this is now. the 
cale ; and no mortal would ſuſpect from the ipelling, 
that neighbour, wrought, are pronounced nabur, raut. 
On this principle, Dr. Johnſon ought te have gone 
back ſome centuries, and given us, in his dictionary, 
the primativ Saxon orthography, wol iogwll ; ydilneſe 
for idleneſs ; eyen for eyes; eche for each, kc, Nay, he 
ſhould have gone as far as pothble into antiquity, and, 
regardlets of the changes in pronunciation, given us 
the primitiv radical language in its purity. Happily 
for the language, that doctrine did not prevail till his 
time ; the ſpelling of words changed with the pro- 
nunciation ; to theſe changes we are indebted for 
numberlcſs improvements; and it is hoped that the 
progreſs of them, in conformity with the national 
practice of ſpeaking, will not be obſtructed by the er- 
roneous opinion, even of Dr, Johnſon. How much 
more rational is the 6-:1nton of Dr, Franklin, whe 
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ſays, * the. orthography of our language began to be 
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ted too ſoon.“ If the pronunciation muſt vary, 
from age to age, (and ſome trifling changes of lan- 


guage will always be taking p 


4 


to in future; and the flow changes in the pronuncia- 


tion of our national tqugue, will in time make as 


great a difference between our written and ſpoken lan- 
guage, AS there is between the pronunciation of the, 
preſent Engliſh and Germar. The /pellrng will be no 
more a guide to the pronunciation, than the orthogra- 
ohy of the German or Grgck, This event is actually 
taking place, in conſequence of the ſtupid opinion, 
advanced by r and other writers, and general - 
ly embraced by the nation. ä hag 


All the objeRions appear to*me of very inconhd-" 
erable weight, When oppoſed to the great, ſubſtantial 
and permanent advantages to be derived from a regu- 
lar national orthography. ; „ 


*% 


Senlible I am how much eakier it is to propoſe im- 
ptovements, than to introduce them, Every thing new 
itarfs the idea of difficulty; and yet it is often mere. 
novelty that excites the appearance; for on a ſlight. 
examination of the propoſal, the difficulty vaniſhes, 
When we firmly believe a ſcheme-to be prafticable, 
the work is hatf accomplifhed. We are more fre- 


quently deterred by fear from making an attack, than 


tepulled in the encounter, 
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| ace) common ſenſe _ 
would diRate a correſpondent change of, ſpellißgg. 
Admit, Johnſon's principles; take his pedantic or- 


thography for the ſtandard : let it be cloſely adhered 
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| Indalance is another obſtacle to impreveme enti 
The moſt arduous taſk a reformer has to execu 
to make people think ; to rouſe them from that 1 
. thargy, hich, like the mantle of ſleep, Ch 
. contentment. 


. Now is the time, and this the country, in which 

may expect ſucceſs, in attemping changes favorable 
ſeience and. government, Delay, — 

plan here propoſgd, may be fatal; under a t 

neral government, the minds of men may 2805 in 

k into indolence ; i national acquieſcence inert 
will follow; and potterity be doemed to — with 
- difficulties, which time and accident will perpetually 


| multiply, - TT Or. 
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